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Mr. Levi: The American people and the American govern- 
ment today face unprecedented problems. They do so under 
the leadership of two major political parties, a new President, 
and a Congress part of which must run for reelection during the 
current year. This is the American commonwealth at work. An 
impartial observer would probably say that the American com- 
monwealth is having difficulty solving some of its unprecedent- 
ed problems. 

The American Commonwealth is the title of a book written by 
James Bryce, an Englishman, and published in 1888." It is gen- 
erally regarded as one of the wisest studies of American political 
institutions. Bryce had great admiration for the United States, 
but in his book he raised some sharp and provoking questions 
about the ability of the American government to take the lead- 
ership in the solution of new problems. 

If we are going to talk about the ability of the American com- 
monwealth to meet unprecedented problems, we had better be- 
gin by asking what these problems are. 


_ Mr. Arnotp: “Unprecedented” is an understatement. They 
‘are unprecedented, because they are the problems of leadership 
in a new kind of world. Let us call it a metropolitan world. 
Everybody today is living in everyone else’s back yard. Moscow 
has become a suburb of New York and London. Misgovernment 
- James Bryce, The American Commonwealth (2 vols.; New York: Macmillan 


Co., 1888). Pages 17-23 of this transcript include selected passages from Bryce’s 
study. 
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in Argentina or Spain has become as much a local annoyance 
and even danger, as misgovernment in one of the wards of a bi; 
city. 

Is our government capable of becoming as effective a leade 
in the new industrial peace as it was in the great industrial wa. 
which we have just finished? That is the problem which we hav) 
to face. 


Mr. Levi: That means that if we do not take strong | 
ship in the peacetime economy of the world, we are going t 


have to prepare for war. Do you agree with Arnold on tha 
Ickes? 


Mr. Ickes: I agree with that. We may have to prepare fe 
war in any event, but one thing is sure. Unless we can resol 
our own domestic problems in a spirit of understanding an 
good will—and from there go out to help solve the problems a 
the world in the same spirit—we are all headed where we do n 
want to be headed. 


Mr. Levi: Let us, then, look at what Bryce thought of thi 
capability of our government for leadership. Let us look at h 
opinion of the presidency. He said: “A President can do littl 
He does not lead Congress or the nation. His messages to Co 
gress have no more effect than a newspaper editorial. The su 
gestions he makes are usually neglected..... es 

How about that? 


Mr. Ickes: That is generally true; but it depends upon Bi 
President. We have had strong Presidents in the past who wer 
capable of leadership. I think that Franklin D. Roosevelt wa 
nnn nnn ee es eS 
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such a President; Lincoln was such a President; Wilson was 
such a President. 


Mr. Arnorp: But, in any event, Bryce has made a point on 
_ the machinery through which the President operates. All he can 
do is, first, to lead his party. That is his link with Congress. And, 
second, he can exercise veto power and control patronage. 
With respect to the positive force—leadership of the party— 
it is not often that the President selects the party as the most 
_ effective instrument to carry on his policies. Usually the party 
has to select the President. 


Mr. Ickes: And he is the instrumentality of the party. To 
that extent he is lacking in affirmative power and force. 


Mk. Levi: Bryce thought that one of the mistakes in regard 
to the presidency was that the President would not want to 
magnify his office. He would want to act and speak as though he 
were simply one of his fellow-citizens. 


Mr. Ickes: I do not think that the people of the United 
States want to regard the President of the United States as a 
fellow-citizen. They want to look up to him; they. want to re- 
spect him; they want him to have leadership and force and pow- 

er; and they are willing to back that. 


‘Mr. Arnoup: It may well have been true that, when Bryce 
wrote, which was at a time when all government did was to col- 
lect taxes and not interfere with things in general, there was a 

certain accuracy to his statement; but today’s pressing problems 
before us give us a very anxious feeling if we have a President 
who is not a real leader. 


Mr. Levi: You mentioned the veto power. Bryce thought 
that the President would generally gain popularity by the bold 
“use of the veto power. He thought that the country wanted a 


strong President. 
ea 
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Mr. Arnotp: That is true today, I think, certainly. The coun-_ 
try likes a fighter. I think perhaps Mr. Ickes’ career proves that. 


Mr. Ickes: We ought to have more vetoes, more vigorously | 
expressed. | 


Mr. Levr: What about Congress, then? Bryce said that he 
did not expect any leadership from Congress. “Congress does 
not guide,” he said; “‘it has little initiative. The House tends to, 
avoid all generally grave and pressing questions. Congress con- 
ceives its duty to be to follow and not to seek to lead public 


” 


opinion..... 
Can Congress lead us? 


Mr. Ickes: No, I do not think that Congress can lead us. I] 
do not think that Congress wants to lead us. I think that it is} 
true that Congress tries to avoid issues. It likes the situatio 
best when it can refer an issue to a committee and when that 
committee can appoint a subcommittee, and, by the time the 
egg is found, it has become addled. 


‘i 


Mr. ArNo_p: It is true that the setup of Congress preventg| 
group leadership; but it is equally true that Congress is the 
greatest public sounding-board in the world. It offers an un- 
equaled opportunity for political leadership because of the op+ 


portunity to express that in the halls of Congress. 


Mr. Ickes: That is true, if people will take leadership; bu 
the whole organization is a negative of leadership. Leadership 
of the House of Representatives today is a committee on the 
rules which runs the House. 


Mr. Levi: Bryce thought that one difficulty was that strong 
men would not run for Congress. Even if they did run, he did no 
think that they would be elected, because they have to come 
from the particular area in which they live. He did not thinl 
that that was very conducive to getting good men into Con) 
gress. 
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Mr. Icxes: I think that that is true. 


Mr. Arnotp: I wonder if it is true. It always seemed to me 
that strong men ran for Congress. They were strong in local 
and business life, but, when they got the problems of Congress 
in front of them, they did not look quite so strong. 


Mr. Levi: What of the Cabinet? Bryce did not expect much 
from the Cabinet. He said: “In America the administration 
does not work as a whole..... It is a group of persons, each 
individually dependent and answerable to the President, but 
with no joint policy, no collective responsibility..... ” They 
resemble the ministers who surround the czar or the sultan. 
They are not a government; they are a group of heads of de- 
partments, whose chief is glad to bring together in one room 
for a talk about politics, he said. 


Mr. Icxes: I served in the Cabinet of the President of the 
United States for almost thirteen years; and during almost that 
entire period I always referred to myself as a chief clerk. The 
advice of members of the Cabinet is not sought on important 
things. Very frequently they get their information on vital ques- 
tions from reading the newspapers after action has been taken. 
They are executives; some of them are not very good at that. 


Mr. Arnotp: I have always thought that the emphasis on 
executives in the Cabinet is one of the reasons that we do not get 
‘a body which acts as counselors. Cabinet officers are responsible 

for ten, fifteen, twenty thousand men. They are responsible for 
executive and administrative policies all over the country. If 
one of those things goes wrong, about which they have no knowl- 
edge, they are blamed. They simply do not have time to act in 
the counselor position. 


_ Mr. Ickes: But you are assuming that they are selected for 
known executive ability. That is the exception and not the rule. 
If it happens that a man develops good executive ability, that is 
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just that much to the good. They are selected because they come | 
from a certain state, because they represent a certain faction of 
the party, or because of certain political backing. 


Mr. Arnoxp: I suppose that that is the reason why éhe eCO= | 
nomic and political counsel of the President of the United 
States so often comes from what we call a “kitchen cabinet’’— 
from anonymous men. Of course, those people may give, or may 
not give, good advice. The real trouble is that they do not have 
public responsibility. 


Mr. Ickes: “Kitchen”’ is too dignified a term. I would call it, 
in some instances, a ‘“‘pantry cabinet.” 


Mr. Levi: Bryce had great admiration for the American 
court system. Can we expect leadership from the courts? 


Mr. Arno.p: We can expect control, and to a certain limited 
extent that control may be leadership. For instance, I suppose 
that we could say that the court, before the court fight, exer- 
cised a good deal of leadership in preventing the impact of coe 
tain social legislation. 


Mr. Levi: Mr. Ickes was active in an administration which! 
conducted that court fight. Do you think that that was a suc 
cessful fight? 


Mr. Ickes: In a broad sense it was successful. I did not agre 
in the court fight with the particular formula for which w 
fought. I always deprecated the fact that President Roosevelt! 
did not consult his Cabinet in advance and that nobody kne 
about the particular plan, except the President himself and the 
Attorney-General. The Cabinet was called together hastily a 
eleven o’clock one morning. The message was already on th 
way to the Hill. Even if our advice had been sought, it woul 
have been ineffective. We were confronted with a choice of sup 
porting the President—and I did so because I believed the Su 
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preme Court needed reform—or of resigning from the Cabinet 
and opposing it. 


Mr. Arnot: In any event that was strong leadership wheth- 
er you agree with the means or not; and it is interesting to note 
what you say about the success of the scheme. The President’s 
leadership forced leadership on the courts. The Court took it, 
and that problem of making the Constitution work has been 


solved. 


I want to point out another aspect of court control, which is 
becoming more and more important and which I do not think 
that the public realizes. That is the court’s interpretation of the 
various economic measures which are now being proposed and 
passed, and have been passed, in Congress. For example, the 
anti-trust law really amounts to Congress’ saying, “We want a 
competitive system, and the courts must tell us what it is.” 
There is a tremendous opportunity for a limited type of leader- 
ship in the courts. 


Mr. Levi: Of course, the courts are not free to say, “We do 
not want a competitive system.” It is not really the kind of 
leadership we are talking about here. 


Mr. ArnoLp: The courts are not free to say, “We do not want 
a competitive system,” but the courts can drop their role of 


leadership and avoid the real questions. 


Mr. Ickes: Another phase which might be referred to here, so 
far as the courts are concerned, is the tremendous power of 
patronage which they have and which is something which the 
public does not realize. They appoint trustees and receivers; 
they name attorneys for companies which are in the court; they 
pass upon the financial setup proposed for reorganization. They 


_ force the appointment of lawyers friendly to themselves and to 


” 


a“ 


their factions. The power of patronage in the courts today is one 


of the most potent political agencies which exists. 


Lael 


Mr. Arnotp: I have an illustration, although it does not deal 
with patronage. The court in Philadelphia recently determined 
the future of railroad passenger transportation in a decree it 
handed down. That power is there; there is no question about it. | 


Mr. Levi: What about the political parties? Bryce said that 
the actual leadership of the American government was in the 


hands of the political parties. He also said that, the fewer have 
become their principles, the more perfect have become their or- 
ganizations. 


Mr. Ickes: I subscribe to that; but whether we want to call 
it “leadership” or not, I do not know. It is a controlled mob rule, 
motivated by a desire for patronage and money. 


Mr. Levi: I wonder if we agree that there really are two po- 
litical parties today? 


Mr. Arno_p: It does not seem so when we notice that ap- 
propriations for the OPA have been recently defeated by a 
coalition of the two parties. But what that means is that parties 
are an instrument of control; they are not controlling in them- 
selves. 


Mr. Levi: Who runs them? Who runs the political parties? | 
Bryce said that perhaps the President could run them a little, | 
but then he said: ““The present system makes the wire-puller of | 
hia. . 3.” : 

Can he control the parties through the use of patronage? 


Mr. Ickes: I do not think so, because the local patronage in 
the aggregate is much more important and has much more sub-_ 
stance than the federal patronage. 

There have been times when we have had the two systems in 
political collision in certain communities, at certain times. But 
I would not say, and I do not think that anybody could say, 


that the political parties in the great cities like New York, Chi- 
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cago, Philadelphia, and others which could be named are con- 
trolled by federal patronage or are capable of being so controlled. 


Mr. Arnoxp: Yet, in essence, the political parties cannot ex- 
ercise leadership by themselves, because they are tools and or- 
ganizations. Their so-called leaders must be interested almost ex- 
clusively in the going-concern value of those organizations. 


Mr. Levi: According to Bryce, it was the political boss who 
ran things. Was he wrong in that? 


Mr. Arnon: He was right in the sense that it is the engineer 
who runs the locomotive but that it is the president of the rail- 
road who determines the time schedules. 


Mr. IcxeEs: The boss is both the president and the engineer— 
that is, of the railroad, of course. 


Mr. Levi: For what do we use these political machines? Who 
is running them, if it is just merely an instrument? 


Mr. Arnotp: One of the difficulties is that if they are al- 
lowed to run themselves, they run in no particular direction, 
except in aggrandizing the power of the people who run them. 
They must take a subordinate position if they are to have any 
real utility. Of course, that is very difficult in our political sys- 
tem. 


Mr. Ickes: I do not think that they do take a subordinate 
position. In final essence, our Republican machine and our 
Democratic machine work together. They agree sometimes in 

-advance on candidates. They put up a man to be knocked down 
to elect, say, a man like Governor Green of Illinois. The control 
of the party machine is in the interest of the people who are in 
control. They want all the jobs which they can get, and they 
want all the graft which they can get. That is their power. 


Mr. Levi: Then apparently we agree with Bryce that the 
President cannot give us leadership, or usually may not, ac- 
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cording to Bryce; that Congress cannot do it; that the Cabinet 
cannot do it. He thinks that the parties do it, but apparently we 
do not really agree with that; and we do not think that the courts 
can give us that kind of leadership. Is this a critical situation, or 
is it all right for us just to muddle through? 


Mr. Ickes: We always have muddled through. We have a 
cumbersome governmental machine. The Constitution was writ- 
ten on the theory that the people could not be trusted. The po- | 
litical bosses do not trust the people any more today than they 
did at the time of the Constitutional Convention. Our balances 
and checks balance and check each other out. So that it is only 
on rare occasions, with a rare man in the White House, that we 
do have upstanding, strong leadership which can bend the party 
organization to its will. : 


Mr. Arnotp: I see a silver lining in that cloud and under the 
present confused ideas of today. I am not at all sure that strong 
leadership would be right. We had strong leadership in Congress 
immediately after the Civil War, and it was Thad Stevens. 
There is some advantage possibly which will be gained for the 
public by the fact that we have wavered a little bit in this con- 
fusion. 

Let us take the atomic-bomb problem, for example. A bill was 
introduced which I think would have been a tragedy to have had 
passed. Nevertheless, it was not backed by strong leadership, 
and you yourself, Levi, and the University of Chicago scientists, 
have at least removed the immediate threat of that danger. 


Mr. Levi: Ickes was also active in that; but I am sorry to say 
that it seems again that we have not removed the immediate 
threat. I wonder, Ickes, whether you agree with Arnold’s rather 
beautiful picture of a confused world? He seems to think that we 
can muddle through. 


Mr. Ickes: I do not agree with it; and I see a very grave 
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danger of a man on horseback. The Army wants to control the 
atomic bomb, and, unless we do something about it, the Army 
will control. Here we have a man who represents the Army, who 
is not a scientist, who does not know anything about it—never 
made a bomb in his life and does not know how it works—but 
who wants to control the atomic bomb. We also have a President 
and a Secretary of War who apparently are perfectly willing that 
this little coterie of brass hats in the Army shall have the final 
say, and the only say, about the atomic bomb. 


Mr. ARNOLD: You do agree with me, Ickes. What you are in 
effect saying is that it is a good thing that we do have a lot of 
these scattered powers today rather than a form of government 
which would centralize it, so that the people whom you do not 
want to control could control. 


Mr. Ickes: I did not know that you had said that. If you 
had, I would not agree anyhow. 


Mr, Levi: The problem really is whether we can combat in- 
flation and bring about a world order with a government which 
you gentlemen seem to agree is somewhat muddled. I have no 
doubt that Mr. Truman wishes to lead. The problem seems to 
be, as Bryce indicated, that we have a government where leader- 
ship is diverse and very difficult to be made effective. 

Is there any opportunity for effective leadership through the 
use of the patronage system? Bryce thought that that made in- 
sincerity ripen into cynicism. He was not very hopeful. 


Mr. Ickes: That is exactly what we are attempting to do 
now—to lead through the exercise of the patronage system. Of 
course, we might get some sort of leadership for the good of the 
country if out of the patronage system came first-class appoint- 
ments. But considering the situation generally, on the average, 
_ with the class of appointments which we have been getting late- 
ly, we cannot hope for very much in the way of leadership or in 
_ the way of good government. : 
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Mr. Levi: Of course, the powers of the federal government | 
are quite extraordinary, are they not? That is, for example, the | 
powers of the Attorney-General and of the other Cabinet off- 
cers? ) 


Mr. ARNOLD: Yes. 


Mr. Levi: Can we not get leadership there? 


Mr. Arno_p: One of the great opportunities, of course, of | 
economic leadership is in the government’s power to bring suits 
or to withhold suits. There is a great source of domestic eco- 
nomic power. If we are right about the diverse and scattered na- 
ture of the functions of leadership in our form of government, 
does it not mean that we have to get right down to the people to 
formulate some kind of group which is going to demand more 
leadership? 


Mr. Ickes: That power to bring or to withhold suits has been 
gravely misused in the past. The probability is that it will be 
gravely misused in the future for political purposes or for pur- | 
poses which are even less worthy than political purposes. 


Mr. ArnoLp: No doubt that is true, but you would not abol- | 
ish the power to bring suit, because somebody might not bring 
it; 

Mr. Levi: It perhaps results from the misuse of the patronage 
system. 


Mr. Ickes: It is part of that; it is part of the system. A man 
is not sued for withholding or cheating on his income taxes, be- 
cause he is a powerful political figure, or because he can bring 
to bear the influence of a powerful political figure or figures. 


Mr. Levi: Can we expect the newspapers to lead us out of the 
mess in which we are? Bryce thought very highly of our news- 
papers. He said: “In the war waged against the politicians, the 
newspapers have been one of the most effective battalions.....” 
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Mr. Ickes: They could be; they could be more effective than 
they are, though some are quite effective now. But they cannot 
assume leadership, because our leadership has to be more co- 
hesive than our newspapers could possibly be. Moreover, they 
are affected by an economic interest. The newspaper today is a 
big business. 


Mr. Arnotp: Further than that, there is a great tendency in 
any government to play for the editorials of today, when they 
should be playing for the editorials of six months from now. 
Even with the best press, the newspapers are likely to be, in 
their editorial comment, behind the actual situation. 


Mr. Levi: Ickes, in 1912, did you not lead a third party? Do 
you think that a third party might help us now? 


Mr. Ickes: I did not lead it in 1912, but I was in it up to my 
neck. And I do not think it would lead now, because, subsequent 
to 1912, the two party machines got together and passed more 
restrictive laws so that it is practically impossible—today it 
would be—to get a third-party ticket on the ballot. That is not 
the way out, in my judgment. 


Mr. Levi: What, then, is the way out? Can you help us? 


Mr. Arno.tp: The way out is something which has already 
been developing, and that is special groups advancing special 
ideas, and we have had some of that. Now we need a special 
_ group advancing a real program which will fit us into this metro- 
-politan world. It is not easy to say what that program should 
be, for it will not become a program until a group has gotten to- 
gether and formulated it. 

Mr. Ickes: The group of which you speak, I think, should 
concentrate on supporting fit men for office. That means not 
“necessarily men whose views they know and agree with but men 

of character, ability, and independence. 
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Mr. Arnop: That was implicit in your statement, which I 
think is correct, that this is no time for a third party. 


Mr. Levi: Is there such a group of honest and energetic men | 
today? 


Mr. Ickes: Yes. There are two or three groups, and others, I 
think, which are either in the forming or will be attracted to | 
some of the existing groups. That is the greatest hope which I 
hold, so far as I am concerned, for the immediate future. 


Mr. Levi: Would you be willing to join with such a group 
which would operate outside the parties? Do you think that that 
could be effective? 


Mr. Arnotp: It can be effective. I do not know how large a | 
territory that group can take in. The world’s institutions are 
crumbling; the ideals are in confusion. So it seems to me that 
that group would be more effective on definite issues than it 
would on some general set of principles. 


Mr. Icxes: It would be more effective in some localities than 
in others. I do not know just how far it would get along in your 
poll-tax state of Virginia. 


Mr. Levi: Do you think that such a group would have to 
begin its work in the local elections in the states, or could it 
- operate on a national level? 


Mr. Ickes: I would not begin on a local level. I would begin 
on congressmen and senators. 


Mr. Arnoxp: I agree, because the problems about which we 
are talking are national. 


Mr. Ickes: National and international. 


Mr. Arnotp: If there is graft in the city, that is a concern of 
the citizen; but, for the first time, the international problem has 
become a concern of the citizen, too. 
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Mr. Levi: Bryce, of course, thought that the American peo- 
ple had a great genius for leadership. He said that they could 
work any constitution, and so he, perhaps, was as optimistic as 
you are, Arnold. You think that we are going to come out of this 
all right. Is that right? 


Mr. Arnoxp: I am an incorrigible optimist, because I think 
that fundamentally our future depends upon our energy, upon 
our productive capacity, and upon our spreading of our ideas 
over the world. In spite of the form of government which we say 
lacks leadership, we are doing that today—in material form, 
certainly. 


Mr. Levi: Would you like to make any prediction as to what 
the outcome will be or as to whether such a movement as you 
suggested will be successful? 


Mr. Ickes: It can be very influential, and, judging by what 
was done in certain congressional districts at the last national 
election, it can do a great deal. It might hold a balance of power 
in the Congress. 


Mr. Levi: Then, gentlemen, Bryce was right. There is a 
difficult problem of leadership in the American government. 
We recognize that these are times which require leadership. Ef- 
fective government can bring to the world peace and order and 
the opportunity to increase the standard of living in an ex- 
_ panding economy. Mediocre government—government in which 
there is no effective leadership—can bring the world to chaos and 
misery and suffering for those who survive. 

It will be difficult to bring this effective leadership to our 
government through a third party. Effective leadership will 
_ probably not come if we merely muddle through. 

But, as Bryce indicated, the American people have had a 
: genius for government, and when they become aware of present 
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problems, they will demand and, in fact, themselves give effec- 
tive leadership. 

A strong union of independent American citizens, ready to 
direct and insist upon policies and candidates, may make our 
political system work and bring leadership to ourselves and to 
the world. 
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THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH 


By JAMES BRYCE 


(Reprinted by permission of the Macmillan Company) 


THE AMERICAN COMMON WEALTH 


.... The most striking and pervading characteristic of the 
political system of the country [is] the existence of a double gov- 
ernment, a double allegiance, a double patriotism America 
is a Commonwealth of commonwealths, a Republic of republics, 
a State which, while one, is nevertheless composed of other States 
even more essential to its existence than it is to theirs 
Union is more than an aggregate of States, and the States are more 
than parts of the Union There are two loyalties, two pa- 
triotisms; and the lesser patriotism... . is jealous of the greater. 
There are two governments, covering the same ground, com- 
manding, with equal authority, the obedience of the same citi- 


AMERICA AND ITS GOVERNMENT 


....So the American people have a practical aptitude for 
politics, a clearness of vision and capacity for self control never 
equalled by any other nation Such a people can work any 
Constitution. The danger for them is that this reliance on their 
skill and their star may make them heedless of the faults of their 
political machinery, slow to devise improvements which are best 
applied in quiet times. 


.... The Americans surpass all other nations in their power of 
making the best of bad conditions, getting the largest results out 


of scanty materials or rough methods Aware that they have’ 
this gift, the Americans are content to leave their political ma- 
chinery unreformed. Persons who propose comprehensive reforms 
are suspected as theorists and crotchet-mongers. The national 
inventiveness, active in the spheres of mechanics and money- 
making, spends little of its force on the details of governmental 
methods 


....A European may say that there is a dangerous side to 
this application of democractic faith in local majorities and in 
laissez aller. Doubtless there is: yet those who have learnt to 
know the Americans will answer that no nation so well under- 
stands its own business 


.... We may include these defects in one general expression. 
There is in the American government, considered as a whole, a 
want of unity. Its branches are unconnected; their efforts are not 
directed to one aim, do not produce one harmonious result. The 


sailors, the helmsman, the engineer, do not seem to have one pur- 
pose or obey one will, so that instead of making a steady way the 
vessel may pursue a devious or zigzag course, and sometimes 
merely turn round and round in the water. .... 


.... Perhaps no form of government needs great leaders so 
much as democracy. The fatalistic habit of mind perceptible 
among the Americans needs to be corrected by the spectacle of 
courage and independence taking their own path, and not looking 
to see whither the mass are moving..... 


THE PRESIDENCY 


... The President himself, although he has been voted into 
office by his party, is not necessarily its leader, nor even one 
among its most prominent leaders.....The expression of his 
wishes conveyed in a message has not necessarily any more effect 
on Congress than an article in a prominent party newspaper. No 
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duty lies on Congress to take up a subject to which he has called 
attention as needing legislation; and, in fact, the suggestions 
which he makes, year after year, are usually neglected. .... 


.... The President has developed a capacity for becoming, in 

* moments of national peril, something like a Roman dictator. He 
is in quieter times no stronger than he was at first, possibly weak- 
er. Congress has in some respects encroached on him, yet: his 
office has shown that it may, in the hands of a trusted leader and 
at the call of a sudden necessity, rise to a tremendous height... .. 


....So far from exciting the displeasure of the people by re- 
sisting the will of their representatives, a President generally 
gains popularity by the bold use of the veto power. It conveys 
an impression of firmness; it shows that he has a view and does 
not fear to give effect to it. The nation, which has often good 
grounds for distrusting Congress, a body liable to be moved by 
sinister private influences, or to defer to the clamour of some noisy 
section outside, looks to the man of its choice to keep Congress in 


.... Thus by its exclusion from Congress the executive is de- 
prived of the power of leading and guiding the legislature and of 
justifying in debates its administrative acts..... 


.... There is an excessive friction in the American system, a 
waste of force in the strife of various bodies and persons created 
to check and balance one another. There is a want of executive 
unity, and therefore a possible want of executive vigour. .... 


.... Firmness, common sense, and most of all, honesty, an 
honesty above all suspicion of personal interest, are the qualities 
which the country chiefly needs in its chief magistrate. .... 


THE CABINET 
....In America, the administration does not work as a whole. 
It is not a whole. It is a group of persons, each individually de- 
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pendent and answerable to the President, but with no joint poli- 
cy, no collective responsibility 


....An American administration resembles not so much the 
cabinets of England and France as the group of ministers who 
surround the Czar or the Sultan, or who executed the bidding of a 
Roman emperor like Constantine or Justinian The minis- 
ters meet in council, but have comparatively little to settle when 
they meet, since they have no parliamentary tactics to contrive, 
no bills to prepare, few problems of foreign policy to discuss. They 
are not a government.... they are a group of heads of depart- 
ments, whose chief, though he usually consults them separately, 
is also glad to bring together in one room for a talk about poli- 


CONGRESS 


.... What is meant by saying that the Senate has proved a 
success? It has succeeded by effecting that chief object of the 
Fathers of the Constitution, the creation of a centre of gravity 
in the government, an authority able to correct and check on the 
one hand the “democratic recklessness” of the House, on the 
other the “monarchical ambition” of the President. . . . . These 
are, so to speak, negative or prohibitive successes. It has achieved 
less in the way of positive work, whether of initiating good legis- 
lation or of improving the measures which the House sends it. 
But the whole scheme of the American Constitution tends to put 
stability above activity 


‘ 

.... Conversely, Congress does not guide and illuminate its 
constituents. It is amorphous, and has little initiative. It does not 
focus the light of the nation, does not warm its imagination, .... 
the legislation on public matters which the House turns out is 
scanty in quantity and generally mediocre in quality. What is 
more, the House tends to avoid all really grave and pressing 
questions, skirmishing round them, but seldom meeting them in 


the face or reaching a decision which marks an advance. If one 
makes this observation to an American, he replies that at this 
moment there are few such questions lying within the competence 
of Congress, and that in this country representatives must not 
attempt to move faster than their constituents. This latter re- 
mark is eminently true; it expresses a feeling which has gone so 
far that Congress conceives its duty to be to follow and not to 
seek to lead public opinion..... 


What are the results of this system? 

It destroys the unity of the house as a legislative body..... 
In fact the House has become not so much a legislative assembly 
as a huge panel from which committees are selected. .... 

It prevents the capacity of the best members from being 
brought to bear upon any one piece of legislation, however im- 
portant. .... : 

It reduces responsibility ....in the United States there is no 
ministry to be blamed, for the cabinet officers do not sit in Con- 
gress; the House cannot be blamed because it has only followed 
the decision of its committee; the committee is a comparatively 
obscure body..... No discredit attaches to the dominant party, 
because they could not control the acts of the eleven men in the 


committee room. 


THE FEDERAL COURTS 


....It is nevertheless true that there is no part of the Ameri- 
can system which reflects more credit on its authors or has worked 
better in practice. It has had the advantage of relegating ques- 
tions not only intricate and delicate, but peculiarly liable to ex- 
cite political passions, to the cool, dry atmosphere of judicial 
determination. .:.. 


....In America the Constitution is at all times very hard to 
change: much more than most political issues turn on its inter- 
pretation. And if this be so, must not the interpreting court be 
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led to assume a control over the executive and legislative branches 
of the government, since it has the power of declaring their acts 
illegal? There is ground for these criticisms. .... 


.... The value of the Federal courts to the country at large 
has been inestimable. They have done much to meet the evils 
which an elective and ill-paid State judiciary inflicts on some of 
the newer and a few even of the older States..... 


The chief present defect is the inadequacy of the salaries of 
the District judges and the insufficiency of the staff in the more 
populous commercial States to grapple with the vast and in- 
creasing business which flows in upon them..... 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


.... Party government may be necessary. So far as we can 
see, it is necessary. But it is a necessary evil..... 


.... This is what has happened with the American parties. 
The chief practical issues which once divided them have been 
settled... . The American parties now continue to exist, be- 
cause they have existed..... 


.... The only means the President possesses of influencing 
members of Congress is through patronage. He may give places 
to them or their friends; he may approve or veto bills in which 
they are interested..... This power is considerable, but covert, 
for the knowledge that it was being used might damage the mem- 
ber in public estimation and expose the executive to imputa- 


se eee 


.... It is into the hands of the parties that the working of the 
government has fallen..... 


In America the great moving forces are the parties. The gov- 
ernment counts for less than in Europe, the parties count for 
more; and the fewer have become their principles... . the more 
perfect has become their organization 


eee ee 
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Those who in great cities form the committees and work the 
machine are persons whose chief aim in life is to make their living 
by office. Such a man generally begins by acquiring influence 
among a knot of voters who live in his neighborhood, or work 
under the same employer, or frequent the same... . beer saloon. 
-.+.Soon he becomes conspicuous in the primary, being recog- 
nized as controlling the votes of the others—“‘owning them” is the 
technical term—and is chosen delegate to a convention 
Once a member of the central committee he discovers what every- 
body who gets on in the world discovers sooner or later, by how 
few persons the world is governed. He is one of a small knot of 
persons who pull the wires for the whole city 


.... He is [the Boss] not a demon. He is not regarded with 


horror even by those “good citizens” who strive to shake off his 
yoke. He is not necessarily either corrupt or mendacious, though 
he grasps at place, power, and wealth What he needs are 
the arts of intrigue and that knowledge of men which teaches 
when to bully, when to cajole, whom to attract by the hope of 
gain, whom by appeals to party loyalty 


The real hostility of the Boss is not to the opposite party, but 
to other factions within his own party 


.... The second blow [to the machine] is the frequent appear- 
ance, not merely in Federal elections, but in State and municipal 
elections, of a body of independent men pledged to vote for honest 
candidates irrespective of party 
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What Do You Think? 


. Outline the distinguishing characteristics of the federal system as it ig 
constituted in the United States. What is the basis upon which it 
was devised? Do you think that our system can be effective in sor 
ing the “unprecedented” difficulties facing this country today# 
How? 


. What are the essential differences between the American structur 
of government with its separation of powers and the British parlia 
mentary system? How did the two systems develop? Which do you 


consider the more democratic? Why? 


. What is the system of “checks and balances”? How does it operate 
in our governmental system? Do you agree with Mr. Ickes that, in 
many cases, the checks and balances check and balance each other 
out? Explain. 


. Evaluate each of the following segments of the American common- 
wealth in terms of your criteria of their effectiveness in meeting the 
crucial domestic and international problems of the postwar years. 
Indicate in what instances and to what degree you would suggest 
possible changes and reforms of the system. 


a) The Congress d) The Cabinet 
6) The presidency e) The role of political parties 
c) The courts 


. How does an American political convention work? How are the dele- 
gates selected? How are candidates chosen? How does the. party 
platform come into being? 


. How does the American cabinet system differ from the British cabi- 
net system? How do the powers and responsibilities of the members 
of each cabinet compare? Which provides for the most effective and 
efficient promotion of the processes of government? : 


. What does Bryce mean when he says that America apparently has a 
“genius for government”? What are the present-day indications of 
this? Do you see any need for the formation of a new party today? 
What has been the history of third-party movements in this coun- 
try? Do you favor the formation and growth of “independent citi- 
zens” groups? What function can these serve? Discuss in relation to 
the party structure of the United States. 
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